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| minister, “ thou wouldest not have discovered i 
t, but others would 
JEWISH LITERATURE IN ENGLAND. and if they had told thee of it thy displeasure would have been 
Our attention has for some time been absorbed by the political | still greater. Besides, telling my own faults has a salutary effect 
events touching the Jews at home and abroad. At home, the | upon myself. I shall be ashamed to commit a similar one in 
fate of the Parliamentary Oaths’ Bill, the opposition it encountered | future.” Our Jewish readers will therefore bear with our 
in the Commons, and its rejection in the Lords, coupled with the || reproaches rather than with those of the Bishop of Oxford. We 
re-election of the Jewish member, were of too great moment to | had better remove the splinters from our eyes ere the enemy 
pass unnoticed by a Jewish periodical. Abroad, we were drawn | blinds us with the operation. We confess toa want of appre- 
by that magnetic power which restlessly works in every Jewish ciating our national language and our literature, to indifference 
heart when it feels that Jews are in trouble—to the focus ofa to (which with some degenerates inio contempt for) our own 
contest, the issue of which will decide, not only the fate of the  anthors and poets; to a want of sympathy with those of our 
belligerent parties, but that of Germany at large, and many other | brethren who have devoted, and still devote their time, amidst 
countries in Europe. Whilst both these subjects—to which we | hardships and sufferings, to Jewish literature; and to the absence 
shall have occasion to recur again in due time—are pending, and | of all encouragement and promotion of the study of that language, 
are awaiting their issue from the Ruler of providence, we return | which, besides its antiquity, is inferior to none, and proportion- 
to another subject, less exciting, less novel, and, we grieve to say, | ately (when the shortness of its existence asa living one, and the 
less popular—the state of Jewish literature in England. We are |, smallness of the people, are considered) surpasses every modern 
fully aware that the very heading of our article, “ Jewish litera- | and ancient language. Whilst patriotism and feelings of nation- 


~ 


ture,” may lead many a reader to turn over the leaf, and to look : ality should stimulate us to yalue it more than others, we esteem 
to the next article; from some it may draw a sneer, and from || it less; whilst its connection with our religion should compel us 
others the discontented ejaculation, “ Jewish literature again!” or | to reverence it more, we revere it less; whilst our Christian 
the still more passionate exclamation, ‘‘ Bother Jewish literature!” || brethren seek and search, and investigate and explore its trea- 
The title of a Parliamentary bill has an attraction for a great | sures, we suffer the rich stores to moulder in the dust, ‘‘ and the 
many ; the title of ‘ baron,” and that baron a millionaire, has a |; moth eateth them.” Hence it is that whilst among our Christian 
still greater attraction; but the poor title, “ Jewish literature,” || neighbours the Biblical scholar is promoted to good livings and 
possesses but little charm for those who, absorbed by the pursuit of || high offices, the Jewish author, whose productions are generally 
wealth, apply the word ‘ business” to the loftiest profession, and | connected with the Hebrew language and literature, is mostly 
who, from their scanty knowledge of the Hebrew language, have || compelled to hawk his work about, and often to use it as the 
little or no taste for the beauties of their national literature. beggar does the lucifer box. What appreciation of Jewish litera- 
Our English readers must not feel offended at this home truth. || ture can we expect from the Bishop of Oxford (and there are 
We do not make the reproach in the hostile spirit in which it || thousands of his opinion), when we ourselves permit it to go 
was made by the Bishop of Oxford and other enemies of the | about in rags, and to beg in the streets? Can we blame the 
Jews. We have always taken up the gauntlet when the opposi- | Stowells, the M*‘Neills, and other conversionists, when they 
tion members in Parliament, and the opposition press, challenged | reproach us with having no sense for anything except money ? 
the Jews to produce their literature and their scholars; we || There are now in England numbers of Jewish scholars, who 
always repelled the charge by the enumeration of a host of Jewish | would make their taleuts available if they had not the care of 
literati and scientific men. But we cannot blind ourselves to the | seeking their daily bread. Would they be compelled to come 
fact of the barrenness of productions on English soil in Jewish | begging to your houses and to your synagogues if they were not 
literature ; and we attribute the ignorance of the Bishop of Oxford | driven by hunger? Look at them, and you will find they are 
and his satellites, as regards the existence of Jewish literature, to | respectable, decent people, who are no beggars by profession. 
the scarceness of fruit from the tree of Hebrew knowledge in this | Speak to them, and you will find that they are well-informed, 
country, and to the dearth of literature altogether among the Jews | intelligent, asd liberal-minded men. Try them, and you will find 
in a country so fertile as England in literary novelties. The | that they would shun no labour, however hard, that they would 
wise king, whose greatest wisdom consisted in acknowledging his || shrink from no toil, however heavy, rather than reduce their 
own faults, said, ‘* There is a time to be silent, and there is a | minds and prostitute their talents by receiving alms. Employ 
time to speak.” We do not aspire to equal Solomon in wisdom, || them, and you will find them as honest and industrious as any 
but we will, collectively speaking, follow him in the acknowledg- || class of people you may meet with. Their faults are caused by 
ment of our short-comings. A Rabbinical allegory tells of a | poverty and distress, and the necessity of seeking bread for their 
great minister and statesman who used to go to the king when | wives and children. Help them, and you will find them thankful 
he had committed an error, and at once inform him thereof. The | and ever grateful. None of them would be ensnared into the 
king asked him one day, ‘* How is it that a wise man like thee || conversion nets into which poverty drives them, but that their 
should always accuse himself of his faults? Why not leave me || distress allows them not to resist the bait, 
to find it out? I declare, hadst thou not come to me to-day, I | | Mr. Leopold Dukes (we will quote him as an instance of the 
should never have detected the error.’’"—“ True,” replied the || superior Hebrew scholar) has recently discovered at Oxford a 
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lexicographical work, in MS., written by a Jew in the thirteeath | 


century, and that Jew lived in England, and that work was written 
in England. Hie has published some specimens of that work in 
our journal. Besides the merits of the book itself, which 1s not even 
inferior to Kimchi, it ought to possess a peculiar interest for English 
Jews, the author having been an Englishman, Ought not the 
Jews in this country to bestir themselves to have that MS. printed 
and published? Ought they not to send a few copies thereof 
to the Bishop of Oxford and his party, as a specimen of Jewish 
literature, composed in England in the thirteenth century? Sup- 
pose another MS. edition of Shakspeare or Milton was discovered, 
in which there were some readings or notes hitherto unknown, 
what a stir would it make among the literary public of England! 
What money would be spent to publish it! Remember we that 
Shakspeare was a profane writer, and that the Jewish authors 
principally treat on sacred literature. Way then should we view 
such a production as that discovered by Mr. Dukes with apathy ? 

Another Jew, Rabbi Hirsch delman, has recently traced 
many historical events in the history of the Jews, which hitherto 
have been clouded in obscurity, MSS. in the Bodleian 
Library. He has been vecupied for months in transerivias them. 
The literary efforts of these gentleman, if properly encouraged 
and promoted, would shed a lustre over the Jews in [England 
brighter than that which any Jewish member would in Parlia- 
ment. Dr. Raphail, the eloquent Jewish lecturer, and who has 
been indefatigab!* in repelling attacks on our nation, goes to 
America, and is \ikely to be permanently engaged there. Mr. 
Theodores, of Manchester, whose memorable letters in the 77mes, 
under the signature of T. 'T., silenced the calumnies coneerning the 


from 


with the Greeks, were honoured with the title of ‘‘ Macedonians,” 
and governed by an Ethnarch of their own nation, and after their 
own laws, as if they were an independent little republic. In con- 
sequence of their liberty and prosperity, and of the fertility of 
“the land of Egypt,’ great numbers of Jews emigrated hither 
from their own land, where they suffered at times from foreign 
invasions, aud at other times from intestine broils, but soon 
became very numerous and powerful. They were enlisted in the 
Egyptian army, and always proved themselves loyal subjects and 
brave soldiers. Cleopatra, when she quarelled with her son, 
Ptolemy Lathyrus, appointed for the great generals of her army 
two Jews, Chelcias and Ananias, the sons of the famous Onias, 
the builder of the temple in the Nomos of Heliopotis, resembling 
that of Jerusalem. ‘These two brothers soon gained her entire 
confidence, and became her first counsellors, and therefore must 
have resided at Alexandria with her, and added much to the 
lustre and welfare of their brethren here. Cleopatra was not dis- 
appointed by the trust she put in these generals; for when all 
the soldiers revolted to Ptolemy, they, and consequently all the 
Jewish soldiers, remained faithful to her. Their great prosperity, 
however, caused the jealousy of the Greeks, who were always 
plotting against them, but without success, till the unhappy broil 
at Jerusalem began. ‘Then the Jews were looked upon every- 
where with suspicion, and their least motion was interpreted into 
an insurrection. Onee, when they made ‘‘a lawful assembly” to 
deliberate about an embassage to send to Nero, to express their 
loyalty, and petition him for protection, their adversaries raised 
the cry of ** Treason ! treason!” and, together with the soldiers, 
attacked them, killed many of them, and pillaged their houses: 


“| Damascus affair, and whose powerful pen might have been made and when the Jews tried to resist, 50,000 of them, of every age 
4 available to the Jewish community mn england, is tllowed to vere- i and sex, fell victims to the revenve of their inveterate enemies. 
a tate in Manchesicr, and the flight.of his genius is clogged by his The Jews lived here almost entirely undisturbed til the fifth 


4 fatiguing occupation of teaching. century, when Cyril became the Patriarch of Alexandria. His 


turbulent spirit aud litigious temper excited him—besides the 
persecution of the poor and harmless Novatians, and the brutal 
murder of the fair Hyp itia—also to take revenge on the innocent 
Jews, because their ancestors had joined the heathen in spilling 
' much biood. At the head of a seditious multitude, he attacked 
such is the true state of our Jewish literati in England, and so it }| them when unprepared and unharmed, levelled their synagogues 
will remain till our.opulent and wealthy brethren shall give the |} with the ground, and after remunerating his episcopal warriors 
matter some consideration, and, either individually or collectively, |; with the plunder of their goods, he banished them from the city.” 
support the fallen Jewish literature, of which it may be said, as || Soon after they returned, and again and again began to flourish; 
; of the city of Jerusalem, ** Among all her lovers she path none to jj so that when Alexandria submitted to the Saracens, we find, in 
. comfort her; all her friends have dealt treacheroush-with her; | the report submitted to the Khalif by his victorious general, that 
they have become her enemies.” Alexandria contained 4,000 palaces, 4,000 baths, ete., and 4,000 
Jews. From that period’ Alexandria, with its population and 
grandeur, began gradually to decay; and the discovery of the 
passage to India bv the Cape of Good Hope levelled a death-blow 
to the commerce of this city. The Jews in consequence evacuated 
It, so that, at the beginning of the current century, no more than 
several hundred of them resided there. The discovery: of the 


\ 


me There are others, as Messrs, Goldberg, Rausuck, Ackerman, 
rranke}l, etc., who would also employ their talents in the production 
of useful and instructive works; but they are all occupied with 
something more immediately important—the earning of their daily 


bread; most of them are nearly starving. We do not exaggerate; 


a 


| 
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THE HISTORY AND STATE OF THE JEWS IN 


| 
ALEXANDRIA. | 


‘In the new city of Alexandria,” remarks Norden, “ we find a 
poor orphan whose sole inheritance has been the venerable name 


# of its father.” True as this is, when the extent, magnificence, |} Passage to india by Suez, together with the activity of Mehemet 
. opulence, populat on, phi losophical aud religious schools, and the 4 Ahi, somewhat revived the languishing state of trade. Jews began 
a activity and zeal of the pious and eminent Christians of the || @$%i" to emigrate hither; and in Jauuary, 1847, when I passed 
e ancient city, are coutrasted with what is now to be seen in the new 1 through Alexandria, their number was about 1,200. Now, as 
a city (and indeed there 


4 e is nothing to be seen in the former except 
a few re ics of is former grandeur): it is in a great measure also 
true, when the former state of the Jews here is compared with 
their present, 

Phey were brought into Licypt, as Josephus informs us, by 
Alexander the Great Ptolemy of 
Ale) at. omy Soter brought another 
Jews, whom he made slaves: thes Bey 
Jews, \ made slaves; these, however, were ransomed, and 
made free by his successor, Piolemy Philadelphus 


the Chief Rabbi and other Jews told me, they have increased to 
the number of 2,000 and I shall not wonder if, in the course of 
afew years more, Alexandria will become an extensive field for 
several missionaries to them, They emigrate generally from the 
Levant and Italy; those of the former class are very ignorant, 
and those of the latter gencraily infidels. Many of them are rich 
money-changers. There are no craftsmen among them, except a 
: 3, before he sent || few clumsy goldsmiths and silk-spinners; the rest are shop- 
the Pertateuch. Since the time || Keepers, pedlars, brokers, and several are employed by Christian 
or Alexander the Great, the Jews hada creat portion of the ote 
of Alexandria allotted to them, not for 
: Ghetto of Rome was made 
Papist 


* Gibbon (chap. xlvii.) speaks much about the crimes of this bishop ; but, 
as the ‘** Modern Traveller” remarks, ‘* We read the narrative of Gibbon with 
mistrust; but after every possible deduction, the substantial truth of his 
revoiting statements must be admitted. .It is his attempt to fix the odium 


| same purpose as the 
, viz., that they should not pollute the 
,» but, as Josephus says, “that they mig 


| it live without 
being polluted by the Gentiles.” 


Phey enjoyed equal privileges | 


of such crimes on Christianity that betrays his malignity.” 
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merchants. They have four synagogues, and are now building a 
fifth. Correspondent of Jewish Intelligence. 


A MS. POEM BY RABBI MOSES BEN EZRA 
(NUY 4) 


We are indebted to Rabbi Hirsch Edelman (who is now occupied 
in searching tne Oxford library) for the following magnificent poem 
by Rabbi Moses ben Ezra. The publication of this poem is an 
inestimable event in the history of Hebrew literature: and we 
may say that the possession of this pecem alone would reward the 
trouble and expense which any one might sacrifice on a journey 
to Oxford to obtain this ** golden fleece.” The poem is of a two- 
fold value to Jews: Firstly, because it is the product of a poet 
to whom may be applied the phrase, Op NO 
(from Moses unto Moses there arose none like Moses); for as 
the lawgiver Moses was the first author of hymns among Jews, 
and, perhaps among mankind, so was this Moses (Ben Ezra) the 
last author of hymns in Israel. Secondly, because, for several 
centuries, the literati endeavoured to find out this poem without 
suecess. Another Moses, and one, indeed, who has been im- 


inortalised by the term Op ND namely, 
Moses Maimonides, has stamped this poem as valuable with his 
powerful pen. When Maimonides published his great work, 
‘“ Moreh Nebuchim,’, in Arabic and ‘the son of the father of al] 
translators” Ap Rabbi Jehuda ben Shemuel Aben 
Tibbon, translated it into Hebrew, which translation he sub- 
mitted to Maimonides (the author) for approval; Rabbi Shemuel 
was yet a beginner in the science of translation, but his father, 
Rabbi Jehuda, was known as a veteran in that. science. The 
translation of the younger Aben ‘Tibbon having particularly 
pleased him, Maimonides, in his Epistles (D2/395 N38), applied 
to it the last line but one of this poem, which he calls ‘297pn Sun 
(the ancient proverb)-— 
ns 
725 axp son 


thou the parent and his merit? Admit 


That 1 1s a talent the son from the father did inherit. 


aydin nrmd inns mydin prose 
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In all waters there are some fish which have to swim against 
the stream; and in every community persons are to be found who 
delight in being opposed to every body else. 


WESTERN SYNAGOGUE, ST. ALBAN’S PLACE. 


Tur Rev. Israel Levy (late of Manchester) delivered a sermon in the 
above synagogue, on Sabbath last, on the subject of the “ Restoration 
of Israel,” taking his text from the Haphtorah of the day, Isaiah 
xl. 3, 

The reverend gentleman introduced the subject with some appro- 
priate remarks on the importance of our belief in a future restoration, 
showing that it is essential to the maintenance of our religion, and 
forms the standard of our attachment to God, and our reliance on his 
holy word, 

Ile next entered upon his argument to refute three objections which 
were raised egainst the belief in our future restoration; viz.— 

Ist. That the predictions concerning it have been fulfilled. 

2ndly. ‘That the same are to be understood in a figurative, and not 
in a literal sense. 

3rdly. That they are not to be applied to Israel only, but to the 
whole human race. 

in reply to the first, the reverend gentleman argued that the pre- 
dictions of the prophets were not fulfilled, neither at the time of Ezra 
the Scribe, when the seventy years’ captivity in Babylon terminated, 
nor during the existence of the second temple :— 

ist. Because the restoration under Ezra was but partial, consisting 
of the tribes of Judah and Benjamin; whereas the prophets foretell a 
gencral restoration of Israel from the four corners of the earth.” 

2Zndly. The Jews remained tributary to other powers, and even 
when they had kings they were not from the tribe of Judah; whilst - 
the prophets foretell the restoration of the regal power to the house 
of David. 

srdly. The building of the second temple was greatly opposed, and 
the enemies adopted every means to prevent its accomphshment ; 
whilst the prophets foretell that the future temple shall be enriched 
by the wealth of nations, and its walls built in the most glorious and 
noble manner. 

4thly. The prophets foretell that the period of the restoration 1s to 
be one of universal peace, the demolition of warlike weapons, and the 
entire extinction of war, which was not accomplished during the 
second temple, nor at any subsequent period. 7 

In reply to the second objection, the reverend gentleman argued 
that the literal fulfilment of God’s punishments on Israel was sufh- 
cient proof of the literal fulfilment of his blessings. ‘The reply of R. 
Akiba to his companions, when beholding a jackal roam about on 
Mount Zion, was— 


Sy 


‘When I behold the actual fulfilment of the prophecy spoken in the 
time of Urijah, viz., that ‘ Zion shall be ploughed like a field, and 
Jerusalem shall become heaps,’ Iam confident of the actual fulfilment 
of the prophecy of Zechariah (ch. viii_).’’-— Talmud, Tract m3:, 

In reply to the third objection the reverend gentleman argued that 
[srael has never been cast off by God, that they shall always remain 
a peculiar people, * a kingdom of priests and a holy nation.” The 
holy land, the holy: temple, and the holy spirit of prophecy, are their 
property. ‘Though in the future it is predicted that “ other nations 
will be blessed by them,” it will be in consequence of the *“ regenera- 
tion of the heart,” the cessation of jealousy, the annihilation of en- 
mity, and the universal acknowledgment and adoration of the God of 
Israel; but thongh the light of the Lord will then shine upon all, yet 
the effulgence of his glory will be particularly manifested on his peo- 
ple Israel, whom all shall acknowledge to be ‘ta sced blessed of the 
Lord.”’ 

‘The reverend gentleman concluded by observing that the period of 
our redemption was concealed to test the devotion of Israel to God, 
and to render them deserving of the glorious future. 

An appropriate prayer terminated the sermon. 


COUNT TELEKI’S STATEMENT OF THE CASE OF 
HUNGARY. 


The population of these countries, of the Greek religion and of the Serb 
race, took refuge in Hungary at different periods to escape Turkish oppres- 
sion. At the time of their settling in the country they obtained the same 
rights as Hungarians; but the imperial government, the enemy of religious 
liberty, and which at that time persecuted the Hungarian Protestants, did 
not allow them the free enjoyment of their form of worship. rhe States ot 


Hungary succeeded, by different efforts, in ameliorating the lot of the menn- 
bers of the Greek church; but it was the Diet of 1843 ta which it wes 
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granted to diffuse liberty universally, which assured their legitimate rights 
by pronouncing the perfect equality of all creeds. The Hungarian govern- 
ment, in order to become acquainted with the further demands that the 
Greek church might put forward, convoked a meeting of the Greek clergy 
for the 27th of May, which was to be charged with the investigation of the 
questions of instruction and religion. 

The Serbs, grateful for what the Diet had done for them, declared them- 
selves perfectly satisfied, and testified their attachment to the Hungarian 
people. But after a little, the influence which had agitated and divided 
Croatia commenced to react upon them also. Stephen Suplikacz, colonel, 
like Jellachich, of a frontier regiment, put himself at the head of the Serb 
movement. Under the pretext of holding a meeting preparatory to that 
which was to take place on the 27th of May, the Serbs convoked a national 
assembly for the 13th, to which a great number of the Ottoman Serbs were 
called. The assembly, opened first at Ujvidek, was moved afterwards to 
Carlowitz. 

The Serbs named patriarch Joseph Rajacsis, Archbishop of Carlowitz, and 
elected Suplikacz as Vayvode. Putting forward the most illegitimate pre- 
texts, they formed their Vayvodat of the Banat and the military frontiers, 
with the counties of Bacs, Szerem, and Baranya; thus being the first to 
violate the rights of nationality which they invoked, inasmuch as a con- 
siderable portion of this territory is principally peopled by Hungarians, 
Wallacks, and Germans. ‘They decreed that the Serb Vayvodat should form 
an alliance with Croatia, and nominated a permanent committee to govern 
it. Finally, a deputation was commissioned to make these determinations 
known to the king. . 

The two deputations, the Croat and that of the Serbs, the first under the 
direction of Jellachich, the second under that of Rajacsis, met at Inspruck. 
Notwithstanding the murders of Hungarians which had been committed by 
the Serb insurgents, and in defiance of the royal decree, which a few days 
before had dismissed Jellachich and authorised an indictment against him 
for high-treason, these two deputations were formally received by the king 
and the Arch-duke Francis Charles, his brother. Still the members who 
composed them were received as private individuals, not as delegates. It 
was yet impossible to brave Hungary openly. The Croats and the Serbs 
were also obliged to hear a few words of blame. But at the same time, and 
by a contradiction that betrayed it, the court addressed their demands to 
the Hungarian ministry, in order that they should become the base of new 
negociations. | 7 

The palatine and the Hungarian ministry had previously invited the Arch- 
duke John, uncle of the king, to quiet Croatia by going himself into the 
country, and by stating positively that the king, far from favouring the 
revolt, had the fixed intention to maintain intact the Hungarian constitution. 
The court, interpreting this step in its own way, appeared to agree to it, 
and insinuated that the Hungarian government made the decision of the 
Croat question depend upon the mediation of the Arch-duke John. It was 
then to him that, under this protest, the demands of the two deputations 
were referred. The Croats and Serbs being still favourably received by 
other members of the royal family, it was generally believed in Croatia that 
the imperial family of Austriaencouraged the insurrections against Hungary. 
Jellachich wrote to this effect himsclf, in a letter, dated 4th of June, ad- 
dressed to the frontier regiments stationed in Italy. The result of which 
was, that the Croat movement displayed itself every day under a more 
threatening aspect. 

The Serb revolt had already broken out. Originating in the military 
districts, it was extended by every species of propaganda. Reinforced by 
social armed bands from Turkish Servia, it soon reached the countries of the 
Lower Danube, committing acts of unheard-of atrocity, and assuming the 
character, not merely of a war of extermination between two inimical races, 
but of a war hostile to society itself. The villages and towns were burnt, 
the inhabitants massacred, without the pillagers and cut-throats meeting 
any obstacle. The Hungarian government had only at its disposal a few 
troops hastily assembled, and for the most part foreign or national cuards, 
il armed, and often not armed at all; while the enemy’s forces were com- 
posed principally of soldiers of the fronticr regiments, perfectly disciplined. 
The Hungarian troops of the line had been for a long time distributed 
through the different provinces of Austria, and the Austrian ministry, not- 
withstanding the urgent applications of the Hungarian government, con- 
stantly obstructed the return of these troops to their country. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
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Son of man, set thy face against (roy, the land of Macog, the chief prince oft 
Meshech and Tubal, and prophesy against him. | 


bel And Say, Thus saith the Lord 
ehold am against thee, O the ehiet prince of Meshech and Tubal. 
XXXVI. 2. 


Sir,—Once, on the Day of Atonement, a celebrated Rabbi in 
Poland, in his address to his flock, spake nearly these words : 
Brethren, you must know that, at this moment, a strife is being 
carried on in heaven between the guardian anvels of the different 
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nations. Each of them maintaining that the nation over which 
he presides has the justest claims to the rule of the universe, 
contends for the pre-eminence of that nation. But I (the Rabbi) 


say, 837 MOY His name alone shall be magnified 
and sanctified ;’ that is, may it please the Omnipotent Creator of 
all to proclaim His universal monarchy ; may He bestow on all 
his children the enjoyment of universal freedom and justice, that 
the many should no longer be oppressed by one, and then, and 
only then, the name of the Lord will be rightly magnified and 
sanctified.” 

The days in which we live secm not to be an unseasonable 
time for a similar call upon our brethren. Great events are 
taking place on the earth. Despotism and the rule of slavery 
have entered upon a deadly contest with human freedom and 
justice. Gog Magog, supported by 400,000 slavish bayonets, 
endeavours to annihilate a small but brave people, struggling 
valiantly for their freedom. And I would say, in the words of 
the Rabbi, «‘ May His name be magnified and sanctified !” 

But it may be asked, What have we Israelites to do with this 
contest? I answer, According :o Biblical acceptation, Israel is 
the symbol of perfect humanity, of the human race free and just. 
Israel is the banner of the free iegions, the standard of the batal- 
lions fighting for liberty and justice. If the banner be captured, 
the legions are no longer free; if the standard be in the enemy’s 
hands, the batallions are defeated, and the great work of the 
Lord, the work of creation, is incomplete; for it is only free and 


just men that are the end of creation. 


When God brought forth Israel from the bondage of Egypt, 
and revealed himself to them on Mount Sinai, his voice was heard 
to say, ** 1 am the Lord thy God, which have brought thee out of 
the land of Egypt, and out of the house of bondage.” But why 
did the Lord choose to reveal himself to Israel as a Deliverer 
from bondage? Why not, for instance, as the Creator of heaven 
and earth, a more important predicate? It was to show that 
only then, when Israel, the barrier of the free human race, was 
delivered from its oppressors, then only was the work of creation 
completed, then only His triumph as Creator achieved. 

But mankind was not yet ripe to attain to the grand end of 
creation. Again the banner fell into the enemy’s hands. For a 
long chain of years it has been trampled under foot, stained with 
blood and filth, and for thousands of years mankind languished 
under the iron rule of despots and tyrants. Nay ; could any one 
nation lay claim to the nanie of freemen so long as, at a tyrant’s 
nod, the heads of thousands of innocent victims rolled on the 
ground, and millions of guiltless creatures were slaughtered, mur- 
dered, and trampled under foot? Yet, behold, scarcely is the 
banner on the point of regaining its liberty, when mankind almost 
obtain their freedom, Israel is partly emancipated, and the human 
race is partly free and happy. 

But why is the banner not yet perfectly free ? why mankind 
not yet perfectly saved? See; Gog Magog appears; that symbol 
of slavery and misanthropy, the true Antichrist, has appeared 
within these days. For is 1t not that terrible northern monster 
which menaces to bury in its jaws innocent humanity 2? Is there 
any instance to be met with in the records of time of men being 
so oppressed, the sacred banner so ill-used, as in the North, 
where that monster rules? Has not that monster even been 
declared by numerous writers to be the Biblical Gog Magog? 
At this moment this Gog Magog is endeavouring to annihilate a 
small heroic nation, contending for liberty and human rights, and 
which counts 50,000 bearers of the sacred banner among her 
ranks. 

We should feel inclined to ask, Has really his hour struck 
already ¢ Is the fall of Gog Magog destined by Providence to 
take place in these days? | doubt it ; but there is this one hope 
which I cherish: a great a free nation, destined by Providence to 
be the cradle and school of human freedom, has declared against 
this Gog Magog; she has publicly declared, in numerous assem- 


blages, that she would be ready to array herself against Gog 
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Magog. This declaration justly fills every heart with hope and 
delight, so that we may fairly indulge in the thought that Gog 
Magog’s hour has actually struck. 

Therefore, brethren, ye bearers of the sacred banner of free- 
dom, rise, join your endeavours to those of the good and free 
nation which has declared for the cause of free mankind. Do 
not leave any means untried that might lead to the great end; do 
not spare any money on earth, nor prayers to heaven, so that the 
prophecy of our great prophet may soon come to pass, wherein 
he says of Gog Magog: “ And I will plead against him with 
pestilence and with blood; and [ will rain upon him and upon his 
bands, and upon the many people that are with him, an overflow- 
ing rain, and great hailstones, fire, and brimstone. Thus will I 
magnify myself and sanctify myself.” | 

I am, Sir, yours, ete., 
London, August 6th, 1849. B. GOLDBERG. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—The chronological table inserted in your last number is cer~ 
tainly very interesting, inasmuch as it shows that most of our patriarchs 
were contemporary with each other ; but if this be adduced as a proof 
that the Hebrew language is the original tongue, I must confess that 
it appears to me as little satisfactory as the other proofs which have 
been brought forward by several authors. 

It has been said that the relation between wx awe and Gen. il. 23, 
proves that Adam spoke Hebrew; we might as well assert that he 
spoke the ancient Latin, in which riv is man, vira woman. It Is true, 
the names from Adam to Noah, and further, are all Hebrew words, 
describing the circumstances which, according to the Bible, gave rise 
to those names; but they may be translated from the original words, 
particularly as the other nations, for the greatest part, nention our 
patriarchs under different names; for instance, Noah was called by 
the Chinese Fehi; by the Chaldeans, Hisuthrus; by the Greeks and 


Syrians, Deucalion, etc.; notwithstanding this opinion that the Hebrew. 


was the most ancient language; for Abydenus, who is quoted by 
iusebius, describing the history of the confusion of tongues, says, 
that *‘ they called the name of the place Babylon, because the Hebrews 
call Babel confusion.” | 

Noah’s language differed, probably, less from our Hlebrew than from 
Adam's language; but ever since Noah, enormous changes must have 
taken place, owing to the confusion of tongues, to the residence of the 
Israelites in Egypt, and principally to the impossibility of cultivating 
literature during their servitude. These remarkable changes are yet 
visible, for the roots which, »ecording to the present state of the 
language, consist of three letters, consisted, probably, once of only 
two, which is too well known to require any ehicidation. 

This, however, cannot be denied, that the sacred tongue contains 
more of the spirit of the first language than any known to us; for 
although the Arabic excels the Hebrew in elegance, and the Greek 
possesses greater coplousness, whilst the Sanscrit surpasses it by its 
perfect syllabic system and inflexions, yet nowhere is to be found 
that graceful simplicity; no language is so rich in nature, so poor in 
art. ‘In respect of etymology and grammar,” says tlerder, * the 
ancient Llebrew language is a masterpiece of mental simplicity. God 
has invented it for man in his infancy, to play with him, as it were, a 
came of the first logic.” 

lam, Sir, yours faithfully, 
Brighton, August 5th, 1849. A. F. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Dear Sir,—It is not often I trouble you, and I should not now, but 
that I think the excellent conduct of ot co-religionist, the Rev. Dr. 
Isidore, Chief Rabbi of Paris, deserves some notification. It appears 
that there are several boys of the Hebrew religion in some of the 
largest schools in Paris, some of them from England, and the Rev. 
Doctor, some time since, called at those schools, and inquired of the 
masters in what faith those boys were instructed; when he was in- 
formed that the directions they had received were not to interfere 
in any manner with their religion. ‘The Rev. Doctor then requested, 
and obtained permission, to visit those schools twice in every week, 
for the purpose of teaching those children their religion; and he has 
most unremittingly attended up to the present time, and carried out 
his wishes, without its being generally known to the parents of those 
children. My informant is a highly respectable gentleman, resident 


in London, and who has lately brought his son over from Paris, from 
one of those schools, for a short vacation. 
[ have the honour to be your most obedient servant, 
E. L. Sypwey. 
46, Finsbury Circus, 3rd August, 1849. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—I cannot admit the probability that x5o™.* is a Greek com- 
pound of Ape, to fit, or adapt, and Ackedov, an image, or a likeness ; 
as that would make it signify a statuary rather than an architect. The 
word is not to be found in any Greek author whatsoever; and though 
there can be nothing absurd in supposing a Chaldee or a Syrian writer 
to have borrowed a term in use amongst the Greeks, yet to imagine 
that either the one or the other would proceed to coin from the Greek 
a word equally novel and strange to the Greeks themselves as to their 
own countrymen, is anything rather than a probable supposition. 

I remain yours sincerely, 

Molesworth Rectory, August 7th, 1849. Joun Oxier. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,— Various are the opinions, and numerous are the conjectures, 
with regard to the origin and cause of cholera. Both scientific men and 
literati, both surgeon and physician, have endeavoured to discover its 
origin; but their labours have, we understand, in a great measure 
proved fruitless. Now, how are we to arrive at the true cause? How 
are we to discover the origin of this incurable disease? Let us look to 
analogous circumstances. For instance—in 1830, a rebellion occurred 
in France; in 1831, in Belgium ; and in 1832, the cholera appeared in 
England. In 1848 a rebellion again occurs in France; also in Austria, 
Prussia, etc.; and in the centre of 1849 the cholera again appears in 
Eogland. Now this is a remarkable incident !—there must be some- 
thing in it, for in both instances the cholera has succeeded the rebel- 
lion some twelve or eighteen months. Nevertheless, the mystery still 
remains, in recognising its first appearance in Asia. How are we to 
account for that ? unless in the following manner;—In all probability 
thousands, nay tens of thousands, may have met with a watery grave 
in the Seine, or in the Rhone. From thence carried to the Mediter- 
ranean, and from thence to the shores of Asia, these bodies would 
quickly undergo a state of decomposition, and infect the air to a very 
great extent. The air becoming so putrid, must cause to the surrounding 
inhabitants some great bodily disease. And again, when we bear in 
mind that a great portion of Asia lays under the influence of the Torrid 
Zone, we are sure that ail anima! matter must quickly become decom- 
posed, and so render the air corrupt, which must prove offensive and 
injurious to the system; and that, we understand, is in general the 
cause of disease, fever, etc. So in this wise we venture to account for 
the cause of cholera, and its origin in Asia. 

lam, Sir, your humble servant, 
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Saint James -street, Liver pool, August 5th, 1849. 


HEBREW AUTHORS AND THEIR OPPONENTS. 
By Rev. Aprauam De Sota. 


(Continued from page 336.) 
Tue o>y (Cosmocrarny) or R. Apranam Peritson. 


Tus work, although not so well known as the Itinerary of R. Benja- 
min of Tudela, is nevertheless well known, and frequently quoted, 
both by Jewish and Christian writers, with especial reference to the 
Ten Tribes. Besides discoursing on this subject, it is, as its title 
implies, a treatise on “‘the various parts, cities, and nations of the 
globe.” It was first printed at Venice, in 1587, and reprinted in 
1691, at Oxford, by Thomas Hyde, with a Latin translation, and notes 
in the same language, justly styled by De Rossi as ‘* dotissime note.” 
The Venetian edition was so very rare that Hyde never saw it, and 
even doubted its existence. He published his version from a MS. in 
the Bodleian Library, Oxford, having had the additional advantage of 
a Venetian MS., which he obtained, as he himself tells us, through 
the kindness of Thomas Boon, a merchant of London.“ This book,” 
he continues, “is written for the most part in pure biblical style ; but 
rabbinical phrases and modes of expression are by no means of 
unfrequent occurrence.” Our author is very methodical, and Hyde 
seems to think more of him than Banjo for he — 
amini Itinerarium multis post se Parasangis reunquens, re 
catented notice of the book er its author would, perhaps, be out of 
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place here. We have, however, further to remark, that although the 
Cosmography” of R. Abraham has been very much praised, 
been very much condemned, more especially that portion of it bab i 
relates to the arrival in Rome of a messenger from the Ten Tribes. 
Basnage will have it that all he advances on this subject is pure inven- 
tion of his own,' and Hyde says that the recital is nothing but “an 
impudent falsehood.” We present our readers with a translation of 
the chapter which relates in particular to the mission of the ambas- 
sador, after perusing which we flatter ourselves they will conclude, 
with us, that our author is at least innocent of this count of the 
indictment preferred against him. We have added notes wherever 
we thought that the meaning was a little obscure, or should be insisted 
upon. It will be found that what R. Abraham, or, rather, what it. 
David (the messenger), advances in this chapter respecting the lost 
tribes, is not one whit more fanciful than any of the thousand and one 
theories propounded on this subject in such works as * The Star 1n 
the West,” ** American Antiquities,” “ Identity of the Druidical and 
Hebrew Religions,” “Tribes of Israel Historically Identified,” ew 
multis aliis. And, also, that we are not justified in speaking with 
more bitterness and contempt of the writings of Peritsol, thau of the 
highly prized productions of Ilerodotus, Livy, ctc., or the scarcely 
less esteemed works of the old English chroniclers. But we will 
allow our readers to judge for themselves on this point, by introducing 
them, without further preface, to our author, at his fourteenth chapter, 
which treats— 


Of a Jew from the Ten Tribes ; his mission and journey from. the 
Desert of Chabor, according to the relation of the historiaits ; his 
arrival m from the Deserts of Asia and Arabia Felts, in the 
year §283, A.M. 

One of the chief advantages of this treatise, which I, Abraham 
Peritsol,? have compiled for the instruction of such as are unacquainted 
with the science of cosmography, will be found in that I have deter- 
mined to devote this chapter to a relation of the journeyings of a 
Jew’ of the tribes,’ or of Judah,’ called David ben Shelomoh, * Cap- 

‘Ti invente un grand pais, enfermé par des montagnes inconnues, et borné 
Assyrie, dont il fait un roiaume, nomme Perriche, dans lequel il 
upe grande multitude de Juifs.. LH en place d’autres dans Je desert de 


Labor, qui Vivent & maniere des ancicns Rechabites, Sans Masons, 5ahs 


bore atin imarine pas qu il debite une chimere il 
trace la route pour alley weed Tt. LList.ddes Juifs, tom. 1V. ed. 


* The Venetian manuscript, which Hyde used for collation, reads here Abr. 


Pegitsol. Mueh difference of CXIsts respecting the truce orthography 
of 1 name.  Ltis commonly read Peritsed but De Rossi thinks that 
the true Cognomen ts NOD or Krissol, 


See hus Diz. Stor. degli Aut. 
Ile cites R, Menasseh ben Israel, who, in his 
styles him #véssol. Hyde mentions a rather fanciful 
by pow cording to which itis synonymous with Jarasol; in his pretace LO 


voli. p. 117, Parma ed. 
dle [sracl,”’ 


tolloer, in his Dibhotheca Rabbi 


a, and our author himself sometimes writes it 

Poritsol, or ja Abie- 
horn m Avignon about the middle of the 
Were Composed in Ferrara, 
wrote. the following: 
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Peritsol, 


as 
bat most of his. work 


addition 


the work: from which we “MAD 2a 


on the Pentaton commentary on the ook 


Lesh The above. Sat \S De Ro: 


ul Ju «hil ‘ hristianity. ‘I he MLS, Is the 


Kil Wi, 


Aare anil Very little 


~ 


iit’ 
Bodieian, 


ti Je hoor WILTOULE reference tribe, it being 
cl Canon of eripture, See Esthet i. 5. where Mordecai is called 
wrx * Judah-ite or Jew. the son of 


gh 
a Benjamite.”? See, too, Chizzook 
* ¥iz., of the Ten Tribes... Bartolo in hi 


ciation of this passace. for the 

lutely, always means (ras) the Ten Trib 
* This is added conjecturally, Hyde thinks ¢ 
contradiction in our author's narrative, since he first cave the ambassador was 
of the tribe of Judah, and afterwards he 


* from the company of the Two Tribes” es tin to have been DAY Iw mI 
irom the company of the Two Tribe 
no doubt, be a very one did ik sts 


ace tirere 1s 2 erent 


enjret). This contradiction would 
but if there is-any 
the part of our author, but of his annolator, It 
learned Hyde, when he appended his note 

have panl sufficient attention to the tex! 
transiawon 


error, ii Is not ou 
s sumewhat surprising that the 

does Hot appew to 
notwithstan din’ thas. 


unexceptionable: had he aone se, the COntradiction 

Ab em have vanished ; because, as the reader will not fail to remark, R. 

ful in ling Us wae Lives the narticulers ef this 
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tain of the host of Isracl,” who came to this our country of Italy, 
where we ourselves have scen him® He came, according to his own 
assertions,” from the Desert of Chabor.6 ‘Those who read concerning 
him will find that which will delight their souls, and those who have a 
desire [to learn something relative to the Ten Tribes of Israel} will 
receive this account with much satisfaction; for I will not err in nar- 
rating what Ihave received from honourable men, and seen in the 
writings of credible persons.” He who alone is true knows my 
veracity, and that I am a person who gives but little credence to 
vanities.” 
(To be continued.) 


REVIEW. 
A Narrative or Events 1x Vienna, rrom Latour to Winpiscu- 
Gratz, BY Bertuotp Aversacu. Translated by John Edward 


Taylor; with an Introduction and Appendix. London: Bogue, 
bleet-street. 


Tite political movements which commenced in 1848 in France, and 
thence spread over all Europe, have, in most parts, either been allayed, 
or bid fair to be so. In some parts great organic changes have taken 
place in the form of government; in some, moderate reforms have 
been effected; and, in others, the old régime has been re-established. 
in Austria, however, the revolution has not yet been fully developed, 
and the present form of government is by no means a settled one. 
The Austrian nation, with the exception of those immediately con. 
nected with the government, is discontented, if not disgusted, with a 
government sailing under a constitutional name, but as despotic and 
wily as ever was an autocrat who ruled his subjects with the iron hand 
of despotism. The development of the revolutions in Europe, that in 
Vienna in particular, depends solely upon the issue of the present 
strugele in Hungary, which is not merely a war between [lungary and 


erefore to be taken as such, and 
Not us veen On Nis OWN fil 
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il so in the present passage, 
wicre he has been so unaccountably called to task-by Fiyde, he first writes as if he 
Was uncertain in the matter, and therefore says, R. David “ was of the (ten) 
tribes ov of Judah,” and presently adds, “as waderstoad from his ov 


iL ASSE rtious, 


looked the circumstance that when R. Abraham speaks conjeciural!ly in thie first 
instance, he is evidently alluding to birth and not to dwelling-piace (compare 
supiit), aud that in the subsequent passage, creating the supposed contradiction, 
he speaks of the regions whence R. David had becn sent, and not of his birth- 
place. He also seems to have forgotten that R. David may have been * of 
Judah” (by descent) and yet an inhabitant of those deserts, i.e. m the same 
place where the Ten Tribes were reputed to exist. The mistake would be the 
same to suppose that every Englishman must live in England, or every French- 
man in France. Hyde continues to remark that R. Ghedaliah aben Jechia, in 
“Shalsheleth Hackabala,” calls R, David a Rewienite, and then very 


unjustly adds, *Tantum in fabulosa historia dissident nugatores,”’ 


an observation 
which, however correct in the abstract, is here most undeservedly applied, because 
ou comparing the two authors (/ykereth pp.90,91, and Shalsheleth p. 34, b, 
Amst. ed.), it will be found that nothing that can be at all construed into a con- 
trad is discoverable, These 


authors both lived contemporarily with the 
1. 


en of, and they both give its details as they heard them; besides which, 
R. Abraham, as already remarked, is. most anxious that we should receive tne 
nuirative as bemg given, not on his own authority, but on that ef the parties who 
related if to him. A convincing proot of this is atforded by the fact of his con- 
ly using such expressions as According to his own rtions, “As was 
widcrstood From his words,’ “So we heard,’ &c. Therefore, as far as these 
two circunistauces, viz, the apparent. sclf-contradiction of our. author above 
noticed, and tne difference between his and R. Ghedalia’s account are concerned, 
we contend that there is not the least warrant for the application of such terms 
as Tes and hist wid. The notice of the Shalsheleth Hackabala 
will be found at the end of this chapter, 


7 


S This direct assertion of our author leads us to examine the probability of the 
actual arrival of R,David in Italy, We have devoted a note farther down to 
this inquiry, 

7 It will be found that R, Abraham makes use of this and similar declarations 
more than once, 

® Menassch ben Israel, referring to this history of R. David Reubenita in his 
** Esperanga de Israel,” says (§ 27) that Tubor is identical with and corrupted 

he Chalor (labor) of 2 Kings (ch, xvi. 6), to which place Salmanazar 
transported the Ten Tribes, He writes: ya puede ser que esta procinced de 
WAN cv pito el de cde que sé haze wiencion en el 2 de 
fos Ri yes se dizo que Saimanasar los trdsporto para Halak y 
Hiuabor, por la que ticnen estas dos Letras n Het yr Tau. 

* No doubt our author aliudes here to other writings than those of R. Ghedaliah 
aben Jociin and R, Josevh Haeohen, but which have not been published, Hence 
locs M13. vsserttion, t) if 
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git 


Cit saw the receive strong support. 
But see the note farther down. 


from 


vii, 6, doi 


solemn declaration of R. Abraham forms a very favourable contrast 


with the flippant style in which his defamer Basnage indulges. 
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Austria, or between Hungary and Russia, but between constitutional 
government in its entirety, without reserve and equivocation, on the 
one hand, and despotism, in its unmasked form, on the other. 

To Hungary the eyes of Europe, or, rather, of the world, for even 
America closely watches the IHlungarian campaign, are now directed. 
To Hungary, cheated Germany anxiously looks for the result of tts 
own political movements of this and the last year; and the deceived 
French Republic (we speak of the people, not cf the government) 
depends for stability on the discomfiture of the avowed despot— 
Russia, and of the masked despot--Austria. If Russia conquers 
Yungary (for Austria has already proved unable to do so by herself), 
not only Hungary and Austria, but Germany and France, will be 
enslaved for a time, till another outbreak, and a more fearful one, 
takes place; if not, we may vet enjoy, even in our days, the fruits of 
the late revolutions in Europe; we may yet see the benefits of consti- 
tutional government developed, and independence, in its fullest and 
sublimest sense, restored to oppressed kurope. 

Since, then, the Hungarian- Austrian war is so important, every- 
thing connected with the late revolution in Austria must be of the 
deepest import to every oue who takes an interest (and who does not F) 
in the present political events of that country. We are, therefore, 
under great obligations to Air. Berthold Auerbach for having given us 
so excellent a narrative of events, which contains so much informa- 
tion on the last revolution and the state of Hungary; and we also 
owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. ‘Taylor for making it acceptable to the 
British public by an Knglish translation. but, as Jews, we are the 
more interested in the work, because the author is also a Jew, and by 
his work adds another practical retutation to the charge so often 
made against us, that our minds are so absorbed in money matters, 
that we never devote our thoughts to anything clse. Let those who 
thus charge us read Mr. Aucrbach’s book, and they will see that Jews 
have minds to judge discriminately of political movements, and hearts 
to feel for liberty and independeuce, as ardently, and yet without 
degenerating into violent sentiments, as any Christian 
brethren. 

We give the following extracts as specimens of Mr. Auerbach’s 
style, close observation, and moderation of sentiment ; and we doubt 
not that a perusal of these will induce the public to purchase the 
whole article (we mean, the whole beok), which combines entertain- 
ment with instruction. 


of: their 


The autumnal days were so bright, that I set out on a trip to the green 
fields of Styria. J shall narrate only those events on my journey which bear 
upon the characteristic features of the time. By chance [ was thrown into 
several circles of the aristocracy who had fled trom Vienna; for living in the 
country now was more a flight than a recreation. Among the monted 
aristocracy I found the most. frightful thirst for enjoyment. A constant 
succession of new sensuous picasures, ali equally stimulating, is called for; 
only ho ‘disquiet, no trouble, no tasking the powcrs for the l.aintenance of 
life. Lt heard here again the oracular saying of the prophet Nestroy: “* Why 
should | do anything for posterity? What has posterity done for me?” 1 
found the young men in these circles ever ready to inveigh against ail who 
created disquiet, and longing and sighing for undisturbed enjoyment. A 
young fellow, twenty-one years of age, whose whole days’ work consists in 
eating and drinking, riding and driving, and the like, was bent on emigrating 
to America with all his fortune: there alone was quiet to be found. The 
whole talent of these stable-boys in kid-gloves consists in inheriting; and 
freedom, too, they want to inherit, like their patrimony. When we reflect 
on the rottenness of this state of socicty, whore wealth serves but to over- 
lay these men with a varnish of education, we tec! the historical. necessity 
that new classes of men should arise, to root out and supplant this good. for- 
nothing frivolity. Nor less miserabie did | find the condition of the_titled 
aristocracy, who had retreated, or rather fled, to the rm of their 
country seats, small towns and villages. Onevery side pale terror confrouts 
you—a terror not to be scared away by dilettante planoforte-playing. These 
people tried to laugh, to be merry, to make partics of amusement, bu 
reality of mirth was wanting. They trembled for their property, for their 
privileges, for their position in society: there was eager discussion as to the 
future fortunes of their younger sons, now that commissions in the army 
and places at court and in the beauocracy, formerly so secure, were become 
questionabie. In the country around the Sommering, where the evreat 
earthworks for the railway had accumulated thousands of workmen, the 
feeling of fear was still vague. I talked to many of these men, and, with the 
exception of a few disorderly fellows, | found them on the whole hard-work- 
ing and good-natured, without craft or cunning. [tis true I passed for a 
student with many of them, and this was at once a passport to their full 
confidence. 


the 


October 8th.—A Sunday, but not a church-bell is heard. The events of 
the time appear to stand in the following connection. In March the Hun- 
garians had been promised an independence, but one the permanence of 
which was scarcely compatible with Hungary's intimate union with Austria. 
The Hungarians, in their arrogance, committed acts of injustice against the 


Croats; and the Camarilla now takes advantage of these to check the Han- 
garians. Jellachich, who shortly before was almost under proscription, is 
now secretly supported. ‘The Hungarians, seeing themselves thus betrayed 
by the new diplomacy, now turn to the Diet at Vienna. The ministry con- 
trives, with the assistance of the Czechs, to prevent the Hungarian deputies 
appearing before the Diet. The Minister of War, Latour, who in the face of 
the Diet had loudly and publicly denied any connection with Jellachich, is 
convicted, by an intercepted correspondence, of having sent him money, etc. : 
he now seeks to palliate his treachery. 

Lamberg is sent off [on a mission to Pesth], and is murdered. The 
emperor dismisses the Hungarian ministry, and appoints a new one, With 
Recsey at its head, which is ready for anything, and countersigns its own 
nomination. The government now openly avows its designs, and the mani- 
festo to the Hungarians appears. The day before yesterday some German 
troops, garrisoned in Vienna, are ordered to march against the Hungarians: 
they refuse, and the people see clearly that the old system of employing one 
nation as a check upon another is still at work. Provocations on the part 
of the Hungarians have undoubtedly contributed to this. A portion of the 
Burgher Guard and the Academic Legion unexpectedly comes to the assist- 
ance of the German soldiers, whose departure is to be enforced by the 
dragoons. Latour is required to withdraw the command to march: he 
refuses. On the Tabor a fight ensucs, and the mutinous soldiers and 
surgher Guerds are victorious, Before the church of St. Stephen, Burgher 
Guard fights with Burgher Guard, and the enraged populace hang Latour for 
his obstinacy and perfidy. ‘The Diet, seeing clearly that this is no revalo- 
tionary attempt to subvert the staté, but simply a fearful outbreak of mob 
passion, demands from the emperor the formation of a new national ministry 
anda general amnesty. The emperor agrees to this, and the next morning 
revoking his assent, he leaves Schonbrunn and takes to flight. The people 
seize the arsenal, and Auersperg with his troops quits the town and takes up 
a threatening position on the Belvedere. Who knows what may now hap- 
pen?’ <Are the court party bent on goading the people on to revolution, 
because an infuriated mob have committed a murder? Perhaps the time 
may come when the feeble ministry intends to strengthen itself by the tron 
regimen of a@ state of siece. 

We went to the Dict, which was sitting in permanence. Smolka, a Polish 
lawver, With atrue-hearted look, in spite of his bristling moustaches, presided 
with quiet tact and an unassuming delhvery. The meeting to-day was spe- 
cially engaged with discussing several propositions made by Borrosch, the 
intent of which was to establish a firm coalition of the 251 members present. 

At noon we walked about the city and visited the outworks. Everything 
wore a Sunday appearance: the people looked at the barricades and rammed- 
up gates with great calmness, although many faces betrayed a feeling of 
anxiety; but it must be—the emperor must offer his hand for reconciliation 
and peace. Here and there carriages, well-packed and with whole families, 
were seen driving out of the Foolish timidity! All goes on quietly 
here in Vienna, in spite of its feverish excitement. 


‘ 
rates, 


October 9th.—I went to the Diet. Schuselka presents a report in the 
name of the permanent committee. Jellachich (whose deposition the Diet 
demands from the emperor, and which the latter has granted in general 
terms) is said to be in Styria, and the deputy 
Prato Is despatched thither to obtain an explanation and prevent his ad- 
vance. A couricr is also again sent to the emperor, urging him to prevent 
Jeilachich’s approaching nearer to Vienna. A di putation of peasants irom 
the Marchteld and the Weinland declare that they will stand ny Vienna and 
the Diet | The permanent committee of students 


with his troops at 


with property life. 
places the Academic Legion. completely. at the disposal of the Diet. The 
negociations with Aversperg, whose troops upon the Belvedere are maintained 
at the cost of the city, are-stall pending. | 

A jovous excitement prevails in the city: there is a report that Jellachich 
is beaten, and that the IHlungarians are following close at his heels, intending 
to annihilate him; the emperor js said to have been retarded in his fight by 
the Landsturm ; ding to authentic accounts he has not yet reached Oll- 
miitz, and it is ssid that he journeys surrounded by cannon and a laree 
military force. This repeated flight of the emperor produces serious effects. 
‘If the emperor has abandoned his post, why may not 1 do so tou?” said a 
erenadier deserter toa friend.” There is nothing to be said about the emperor 
himself, but itis of great Importance to gain a clear insight into the intricues 
of those who surround him. The Archduchess Sophia commonly goes by 
the name of the ** Lady Camarilla,” Can any one be blamed for distrusting 
the court, and doubting if it be in earnest to establish constitutional liberty, 
or if its future policy will be based on truth? The instinct of the people 
has for a long time past scented the fox in the purhceus of the court: out 
there has been a general distrust of its warnings—an attempt, but a vain 
one, to hush them. Events have now unkenneled the fox, and he escapes, 
it is not the gencral and loud voice of suspicion that has conjured up the 
sly fellow, or by a miracle transformed the hare into a fox; he has been 
there long enough in his proper nature. The intrigues with Jellachich, who 
is generally pointed out as the special favourite of the “ Lady Camarilla,” 
have brought to light the old and perfidious arts of dissimulation, Now ts 
not this new flight of the emperor, to say the least, childish? There is 
nowhere any symptom of antipathy toward the emperor: on the contrary, 
the existence of the throne is looked upon as the safeguard of the existence 
of Austria, and the continuance of the dynasty is regarded by every man as 
a necessity. It is said that a rattle and clatter of swords and muskets was 
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again made at the door of the emperor's apartments, with a view to frighten 
him into flying for his personal safety. Even if this story Is mythical, and 
if report has converted the excitement of fear into an audible clanking of 
chains. it still shows what a notion prevails respecting those who exercise 
the arts of intimidation, and him who is the subject of them. Latour was 
near the person of the emperor, and his death must have shaken him ; but 
instead of answering, “Seek the murderers, and give them up to justice!” 
he runs away in the night. How can he return? 


The Czechish-Slavonic nationality was formed under Metternich into a 
masked political opposition; and now tbat for the first time the mask is 
thrown off, it appears all the more bold and courageous. The Czechish- 
Slavonic nationality is forced and unnatural, and kept in perpetual agitation 
without much regard to the means employed: what the people want in 
knowledge and education, as compared with the Germans, is compensated 
by martial enthusiasm and a thirst for conquest. Thus the struggle of 
nationalities is of unequal intensity. 

As long as German Austria is intimately bound up with Germany at large, 
new vigour of life and development will be mutually imparted by these 
countries, and it will be impossible for the Czechish-Slavonic ambition to 
keep down Germanism, or even to undermine it gradually. But if Austria 
is separated from Germany, the national power of Germanism will be more 
than endangered. Were it possible for Germany to succeed in accomplish- 
ing a firm consolidation without Austria, Germany could never be perfect 
and complete. An ancient commentary explains why the patriarch Jacob, 
pious and resigned as he was, would not be comforted for the loss of his son 
Joseph, whose bloody dress was brought to him as a proof of his death—a 
deep secret feeling told him that Joseph was still alive, and consolation can 
only be found for the loss of one who is really dead. Notwithstanding ap- 
pearances Austria is not dead, and we cannot and will not find consolation 
until she has again been admitted into the living family. | 


Tue Jews 1x Van Diemen’s Lanp.—From the census of 
the population, taken by order of the government, in March, 
1848, we extract the following authentic report of the number of 
Jews residing in this colony at that time. It is supposed that 
some have left since the census was taken. 


In Hobart Town 934 
In Launceston , 116 
In other townships . 102 

Total 452 


Tur Arts.—M. Lamlin (Alexandre), of Paris, nephew 


| 


JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


of M, Alexandre, of London, the celebrated professor of chess, 


and a Jew, has recently executed a splendid lithograph of a | 


tableau of his, reviewed in the exhibition at the Tuilleries in 1846. 
The tableau is entitled “‘ Universal Charity,’ and represents the 
following idea :—Charity, in this world, is an emblem of Divine 
Providence, which distributes all favours without distinction of 
clime, colour, or religion; all who suffer in soul, body, or mind, 
are alike to her. 

This idea is thus delineated : Charity is personified by a woman, 
who holds in her arms three infants, one white, one red, and the 
third black. A fourth, a little Chinese, typical of the yellow 
race, walks by her side. From these four sources spring every 
variety of the human species. Charity regards with marked 
interest the little negro, who is generally the most despised. A 
female attendant carries some books, which a working-man, lead- 
ing his child, receives with eagerness; the latter, placing her 
hand on his forehead, seems to read in his intelligent looks the 
dawn of a brilliant futurity. On the left is a young Turk dressing 
a Christian child. In the front is a poor old woman on her knees, 
drying her tears with the mantle of Charity. In the distance are 
seen the ministers of the three principal religious denominations 
that divide the world — Catholicism, Mohammedanism, and 
Judaism—vunited in opinion by the impulse of charity ; one of 
them, raising his hand, seems to say, “ Annihilate the frail bar- 
rier that separates us. Have we not all the same God?” At 
the back of the picture is seen the black and white vine entwined 
with the olive. In the air is a bird, with a blade of wheat in its 
beak > its course is directed to a nest, whence the half-starved 
nestling raises a cry of joy; it isa sparrow, who hastens to feed 
the cuckoo. It is well known that the cuckoo deposits her eggs 
in the nests of other birds, and most frequently in those of the 


sparrow, who nourishes the little deserted ones with maternal 
affection. 

We are informed by the Archives Israélites that the journal 
L’ Artiste, in a recent number, has awarded due praise to the 
merits of this clever work, and bestowed on the artist the highest 
encomiums for this masterpiece of art. : 


Snockinc CATAsTROPHE. — We have much pleasure in 
acknowledging the receipt of the following donations, in reply to 
our appeal in Vol. V. No. 41, in behalf of the poor people (con- 
sisting of nine families) rendered destitute by the falling down of 
two houses in Goulstone-square, on Sunday, the 15th ultimo. 
We earnestly solicit the assistance of the benevolent in this most 
urgent and distressing case, the amount received being inadequate 
to afford efficient assistance. | 


Messrs. Faudel and Phillips £5 0 O|A Poor Man’s Mite - - - 0 1 9 
Mr. Barnett Myers, Crutched 33 (Liver- 
Mr.S.L.De Symons - - 1 0 @O Per Mr. D. Samuel— 
Mr. Daniel Samuel, Middle- Steam-Mills, Rotherhithe 1 1 6 
sex-street, Aldgate - - 2 2 Mr. Hyam Cohen, Sandys- 
Mr. John Sammell - - - 1 0 QO + 
Miss Rebecca Isaacs Ditto, 2nd don. - 0 5 
Mr. L, Phillips, Regent’s Park 0 5 0} Mr.J. Bannister, Rotherhithe 0 5 Q 
Mr.Simon Waley - - - © 10 O Per Mr. Ezra Jacobs— 
Mr. D. A. Lindo - - - - 9010 0O:1M.H., Brighton - - - - 010 0 
ERRATUM. 


In the signature of our Liverpool Correspondent, in our Jast number, page 346, 
for «KB. 8.3." ©C. 3, 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 


“ Cheap Jewish Library,” and Mr. Goldberg’s Letter on Ardichal, in our next. 


Contract for Clothing. 


HE COMMITTEE of the GREAT SYNAGOGUE are ready to contract 
for Clothing, to the amount of £170, to be distributed to the Poor. 
Persons willing to supply the same must send in their tenders and samples 
on or before the 24th instant, to the Secretary, at the Great Synagogue 
Chambers, Duke’s Place, Aldgate, where all further particulars can be ob- 
tained. SIMEON OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Will be published, on the Ist of August, a Portrait of the s 
Bev, M. J. RAPHALIL, M.A., Phil. Doct. 


Lithographed (by perinission) from a painting by W. H. Vernon, Esgq., in the 
possession of the Rev. Doctor, by Mosely Levi, Engraver and Printer, 36, Bell 
Barn Road, Birmingham, to whom all communications must be addressed. 
India Proof Impressions 5S. each. 
Proof Impressions ‘ ; 2s. 6d. 
Orders received by Mr.S. Samuel, Stationer, 8, Mount Pleasant, Liver- 
pool; and at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, London. 


GERMAN GENTLEMAN, recently Professor in the College Charle- 

magne, at Paris, is desirous to obtain a few more Pupils. Persons wishing 
wv tearn the French or German Language, will have the advantage of studying 
one through the medium of the other. Terms for Evening Classes (Three 
Lessons a Week), in which not more than three pupils will be admitted, Two 
Giuineas per Quarter. Private Lessons, 2s.6d. References of the highest 
respectability (in London) will be given. Address (post-paid), Mr. 8. L., 44, 
Hall Street, City Road. 


The Only True and Correct Hebrew and 
English Almanack. 


Just published, Price 6d. for the Two Wears, 
Valentine’s Hebrew and English Almanack, 
For A.M. 3610, S061, corresponding to 1849, 1850, 1851; 


containing, in addition to the usual information, many unprecedented notices. 
May be had of the publisher, 132, Houndsditch, and M. Myers, Duke-street, 


Aldgate, London ; also of P. Silverstone, 98, Digbeth-street, Birmingham. 


Be sure to ask for Valentine’s Almanack. 


I, V. will also have (for the ensuing “S/y/a‘m moa.) a stock of choice 


o‘ayanx, and fine green 0°25», which he will be able to sel] at unprecedented 
low prices. 


Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Circus Place, London 
Wall, by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, and published by 
Edward Ward, 54, Paternosier-row, and may be had, at the Jewish Chronicle Offices, 
24 & 132, Houndsditch, in the City of London. Friday, August 10, 1849. 
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